BRITISH  AGRICULTURE
of the masses of the people. The urban population
goes into the country for the week-end, some may go
shooting, others hunting, the business man may own
"a little place in the country which looks from the
outside like a farm, but which in reality is equipped
with baths and all the amenities of modern housing
comfort. What was formerly the stables now serves
as a garage. Not far away there is a golf course, and
if the country-house owner still has some feeling for
rural pursuits he grows flowers in his garden, and
perhaps has a small orchard and a kitchen garden.
A visitor from abroad motoring through the sur-
roundings of London is said to have observed that the
British Minister for Agriculture should really be called
the Minister for Golf Courses and Flower Gardens.
However, that was due to a false impression of British
agriculture ; it is not in quite such a parlous condition
as that.
The reasons for the decline of British agriculture are
quite well known. The industrialization of the country
began at the beginning of last century. The farmer
became an industrialist, and the small farmer and the
farm labourer became industrial workers. A large
part of Great Britain's industrial production was
exported abroad in return for raw materials and
foodstuffs. That was, and still is, very good business
indeed. Foodstuffs were produced cheaply overseas
and at the same time high prices were paid for British
industrial goods, so that when the British industrialist
sold his products abroad he received more raw materials
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